





Patience, Fortitude E 


HE arduous task of putting the phys- 

cal plant of Friendship House into 
its remodeled state having been com- 
pleted, the clan of Friendship House— 
staff, advisors, volunteers and friends, 
clergy and laity alike—joined together 
for the festival series which began with 
a Mass of Thanksgiving on All Saints 
Day and ended with a blessing of the 
house by His Eminence Albert Car- 
dinal Meyer on December 5th. 

The evening with His Eminence was 
a grand climax with more than 200 
friends and workers gathered together 
in an expression of love and gratitude 
to God and to each other for the work 
of the Church carried on through 
Friendship House. Monsignor Cantwell, 
in presenting the group to His Emi- 
nence described them as the finest of 
the flock. In Monsignor’s opinion the 
dedication of the people of F.H. has 
been an inspiration to him, unequaled 
in his experience as a priest. These 
humbling words, straight from the 
heart of the man who has been the 
chaplain, guide, friend, and inspiration 
for all who work close to him, only 
made each of us examine ourselves and 
zealously rededicate our lives, so we 
might become the people Monsignor de- 
scribed. All then joined in the inten- 
tion to offer Mass and Holy Commu- 
nion for His Eminence on the day of 
the Consistory. 

In Cardinal Meyer’s remarks, a great 
message for meditation was unfolded 
for all who labor for interracial justice. 
The Cardinal spoke of the patience 
and fortitude required for all who walk 
in Christ’s steps. His following must al- 
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Cardinal Meyer telling audience about the patience and forti- 
tude required for all who walk in Christ’s steps. 


ways be a free following—no force, no 
coercion, but Divine persuasion. His 
Eminence reminded us that the words 
of Christ were not accepted by all who 
knew Him, many who should have seen 
the truth did not, and left Him. His 
were often “hard words,” yet with pa- 
tience and fortitude His persuasive 
witness of love accomplished His goal. 

As I reflected upon our Cardinal’s 
comments, I could not help but think 
of how tempting it is to lose patience 
with those who persist in racial injus- 
tice, or are apathetic to the whole ques- 
tion of brotherly love. How easy it 
might be if laws were enforced and 
civil rights demanded, yet patience 


with fortitude is necessary, if we are 
to be tolerant of bigotry in high places 
and not to give up using persuasion 
because the goal seems unattainable. So 
often when we think of patience in 
connection to the race problem, we 


—think this means “do nothing,” “go 


slow,” or “keep things as they are.” 
This is not the patience shown by 
Christ. 

Our joy over the visit of Cardinal 
Meyer was even more richly enhanced 
as the evening ended with His Emi- 
nence leading the lighting of the Ad- 
vent wreath, blessing our house and 
all of us. 

Delores Price 
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Mary Dolan (arrow), director of Friendship House, presents FH Advisory Board Mem- 
bers to His Eminence Albert Cardinal Meyer. 
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EDITORIALS: 


Deerfield Residents Vote To Make 
Park of Interracial Development Site 


4‘4TN A RECENT TV newscast was a 

report of a Negro mother explain- 
ing how her two children died in a west 
side Chicago slum flat. She had burned 
automobile battery cases in the pot- 
bellied stove and the fumes killed her 
children. The TV camera played around 
the one-room hovel and showed the 
squalor of the living conditions—bare 
floors and walls, a rickety bed, table and 
chairs. 

On the same telecast was a report of 
a referendum in Deerfield, Illinois. Here, 
four days before Christmas, residents 
decided there was no room for 12 Ne- 
gro families in their town. Residents ap- 
proved by a 2635 to 1207 vote a bond 
issue permitting the Park Board to pur- 
chase 23 acres of land which is be- 
ing developed as an interracial site. 
The Progress Development Corporation 
plans to build 51 homes in the $30,000 
price range there and sell 12 to Negroes. 

The citizens of Deerfield claimed they 
objected to the secret way the land had 
ben purchased. They objected to the 
“way the thing was handled.” Yet, if it 
had been handled in any other way, we 
can be sure the Developers would not 
have had a chance to purchase the land. 
The argument regarding the method 
of the Developer is obviously a subter- 
fuge. Whatever plausibility the argu- 
ment had was thoroughly destroyed by 
the racist literature distributed by the 
opposition on the Sunday preceding the 
referendum. 

The citizens of Deerfield needed to 
quiet their consciences. They took the 
position that there was a necessity for a 
park on the Developer’s land. Then they 
voted aproval of the park board’s inten- 
tion to condemn and buy the land. 

The local village politicians were 
quick to acquiesce to the prejudice of 


the people. They dignified their disre- 
gard for human rights by proclaiming 
that now there would be a park within 
a mile and a half of every resident. 

The local clergy did little or nothing 
to clarify the religious and moral issues 
at Deerfield. If they thought that silence 
represented neutrality in a controver- 
sial issue, it didn’t. The people we 
talked to believe that the Church really 
didn’t want the interracial development, 
although they would passively accept it 
if it had to come. The people in Deer- 
field were not told that the issue before 
their community challenged their love 
for Christ, as it most certainly did. 

But there were some heroes, notably 
the 1207 persons who withstood the 
pressure and prejudice and voted for 
human rights and the demands of the 
Christian conscience. Then there was 
the Deerfield Committee for Human 
Rights that worked with meager re- 
sources to rally support; also the Chi- 
cago newspapers that unanimously sup- 
ported the development; and finally the 
outside organizations that gave help 
and counsel. 

Perhaps it is a bit far-fetched to sup- 
pose that the majority of Deerfield resi- 
dents should have felt a sense of respon- 
sibility or sympathy for the Negro 
mother who lost her two children on the 
west side of Chicago. As a matter of 
fact, they apparently didn’t. By their 2 
to 1 vote for segregation, they slammed 
the door on the possibility of expanding 
the housing market for Negroes. This 
mother and others like her will be 
limited in their selection of housing and 
will have to continue to live in hovels. 

This winter there will probably be a 
few more deaths of Negro children be- 
cause of slum fires, but we feel sure that 
2635 residents of Deerfield don’t give a 
damn. —EJB 


Confab To Stabalize Migratory Labor 
Wastes Time by Fighting ‘Cold Wars’ 


N THE last days of November a “Na- 
tional Conference to Stabilize Migra- 
tory Labor” was held in Chicago under 
the auspices of the Catholic Council on 
Working Life. This gathering of grow- 
ers, canners, farmers, government of- 
ficials, social workers, union officials, re- 
ligious and others interested in the 
problems attempted to discuss and 
thrash out the multi-faceted difficulties 
of migratory farm labor. 

There were many good talks and dis- 
cussions (edited versions of some talks 
appear on pages 4, 5 and 8) but it 
seemed that at points the conferees 
quarreled too much. This is lamentable 
for more than one reason. Firstly, we, 
who are attempting to bring about 
changes in the social order, can not af- 
ford the waste of ‘cold wars’ that block 
progress. Factionalism, in trying to solve 
the problems of migratory labor, means 
delay in the solving of those problems. 
This is especially true where we assume 
there are no right-minded people among 
the growers, canners and farmers. We 


do not know that these groups oppose 
every change. We assume it. We should 
seek out ways of working with these 
groups to our mutual benefit. Secondly, 
the moralistic approach of many con- 
ferees reminds us of many speakers on 
interracial questions who come before 
an audience and blast away with what 
amounts to a tirade. Actually the more 
they rant from their “holier than thou” 
position the less they communicate with 
their audience. 

The Chicago Conference planners 
hoped for and very much wanted to es- 
tablish a rapport between the delegates 
so that some accord could be reached. 
There is discussion now of a follow-up 
conference to try to get a dialogue 
started between all the participants. The 
Catholic Conference on Working Life 
deserves great praise for undertaking 
this first conference and we hope that if 
another is held, the conferees will be 
more willing to understand each other’s 
positions. —EJB 
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These slum fires result partially from a controlled housing market which 
prevents Negroes from acquiring more housing. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


e JEAN HESS, a regular contributor 
to COMMUNITY, is a librarian in 
Louisville, Ky. 


e BETTY SCHNEIDER, a former editor 
of COMMUNITY, is a teacher in a 
Chicago high school. 


e REV. TITUS CRANNY, S.A., appear- 
ing for the first time, is from St. 
Paul’s Friary, Graymoor, Garrison, 
New York. 


DAVID O’SHEA is Administrative 
Assistant to the Catholic Action Fed- 
eration in Chicago. 


e RICHARD HAGE is a professional in 
the field of housing. A native of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, he now resides 
in Mundelien, Illinois. 


Edited versions of addresses given be- 
fore the National Conference to Stabil- 
ize Migratory Labor appear on pages 
4, 5 and 8. The authors are: 


e JAMES P. MITCHELL, U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor. Prior to his present ap- 
pointment, Mr. Mitchell served as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army in 
charge of manpower and reserve 
forces affairs. 


Conference For Interracial Justice -- National Organization 


N RECENT weeks, we have noticed 

that on the West coast, Negro base- 
ball player Willie Mays moved out of 
his home in a white area in San Fran- 
cisco because his neighbors never ac- 
cepted him as their peer. In the East, 
legislation has been introduced to pro- 
hibit insurance companies from refusing 
to issue policies to applicants because 
of race. 

Items such as these remind us that the 
problem of race relations is national in 
scope and is not limited to any section 
of the country. The solution to these 
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problems, consequently, must in part be 
effected by institutions which are na- 
tional in scope. This fact was recog- 
nized in August, 1958 at the First Catho- 
lic Conference on Interracial Justice. A 
committee was established at that time 
to develop a continuing national agency 
that would service the 39 existing Cath- 
olic Interracial Councils, help organize 
new Councils and generally increase the 
effectiveness of interracial work by 
Catholics. 

The National Catholic Conference for 
Interracial Justice was formally created 


last month and has some of the truly 
great leaders in human relations among 
its founders. Dr. John O’Connor of 
Georgetown University, the chairman, 
and Father John LaFarge, S.J., Honor- 
ary Chaplain, can be counted upon to 
help build this group into an organiza- 
tion that will significantly contribute to 
the improvement of race relations. We 
at COMMUNITY wish them great suc- 
cess in their work “to meet the chal- 
lenge of interracial relations in the life 
of the Mystical Body and in our com- 
munities here and in other parts of the 
world.” —JEB 
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e FREDERICK VAN DYKE, Stockton, 


Calif. A self-employed, large-scale 
farmer since 1946 specializing in row 
crops, grains, orchards and vineyards, 
Van Dyke is considered an expert on 
agricultural economics. 


e CATHERINE DALY, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. A partner in Daly Farms of 
Berrien County, Mich., Miss Daly em- 
ploys migrant workers during the 
harvesting season. 


e WILLIAM L. BATT, JR., Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. An 
honors graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Secretary Batt has held many 
important posts at the national and 
international level. 
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Chicago Paper Exposes ‘Panic Peddlers’ 


Use Negro Couples 
False ‘Sale’ Signs 


As Fear Techniques 


7 WAS ripe for a change—and los- 
ing buildings were converted into 
winners by the change. Big money was 
at stake. All it really took to ‘set up’ 
the community was for a few build- 
ings to go. They went, and organized 
scare salesmen moved in, as if on sig- 
nal, to do the rest.” 

These ominous words pinpoint the 
story of an “unhappy half-mile square 
in east Chatham,” the subject of a re- 
cent series of articles in the Chicago 
Daily News. Pointing fingers and giv- 
ing names, the Chicago Daily News re- 
ported on the “panic peddlers,” the 
hard-boiled blockbuster speculators, 
and the nefarious ways they find of 
preying on both Negroes and whites to 
cash in. From the whites’ fears and the 
Negroes’ critical need of housing, these 
scare operators create a neighborhood 
turnover and a resulting real estate 
boom. 

For a long time, authorities in the 
fields of housing and human relations 
have talked of the ways of unscrupu- 
lous dealers in changing neighborhoods. 
The Daily News articles go farther. 
They show what actually happened in 
a community on Chicago’s South Side. 


Unwilling to Accept Negroes 

The Chatham neighborhood in the 
fall of 1958 was vainly trying to “hold 
the line” at 79th and Cottage. It was 
tense, jittery and unwilling to accept 
Negroes. Whites began to be hounded 
day and night to sell. 

One of the first to succumb was 
Harry Mentsch, who owned a three 
flat at 8222 South Maryland, purchased 
in 1957. Says Menstch, “Phone callers 
started to annoy us, morning, noon 


Chair of Unity 


5. 00* June 29 Pope John issued his 
first encyclical and named it “To 
the Chair of Peter.” The title might be 
called the theme of his pontificate—to 
glorify the Chair of Peter as the cen- 
ter and symbol of religious unity for 
all the world and to win souls to the 
Unity of the One Fold. 

Our Holy Father spoke of the three- 
fold unity of the Church: in faith, in 
government, and in religious practice, 
as the fulfillment of the promise of 
Christ. This unity, he stated, “is clear- 
ly visible to the gaze of all so that all 
can recognize and follow it. It has this 
nature by the will of the divine Found- 
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Suburban Chicago neighbors who have stopped worrying about the possibility 





of declining property values and live in peace. 


and night. They said different build- 
ings had already been sold to Negroes 
and others would go so we’d better 
sell now to get our price. Sometimes, 
Negroes would drive up and point out 
a nearby building. Or they’d go around 
taking notes. I'd say someone put on 
a good scare campaign.” 

Mentsch finally sold last December 
to George A. Gaines, a Negro who had 
no idea of Mentsch’s trouble. Mentsch 
bought for $28,500 and sold for a few 
thousand more, which hardly covered 
the repairs put in. But, notes the Daily 
News, the building even without im- 
provements might bring about $38,000 
now if resold. 


Profit for Speculators 
The chicanery of one Benjamin 
Klein, 134 North LaSalle, who began 


Octave Week, 


er, so that all the children may be in- 
vited to the one Father’s house, found- 
ed on the cornerstone of Peter... .” 
It is a divinely-given unity, which can 
never be lost or taken away. There is 
but one Church as there is one Christ. 

The Vicar of Christ has expressed a 
very deep concern for those separated 
from the Holy See. On numerous occa- 
sions, even at the beginning of his pon- 
tificate, he spoke of this desire of his 
heart. The unity of the Church should 
attract, not repel. “May this wondrous 
manifestation of unity, by which the 
unity of the Church stands forth for 
all to see—may these desires, these 
prayers by which she implores from 
God the same unity for all—move your 
mind and rouse it in a salutary man- 
ner. We say your—for We are speak- 
ing to those who are separated from 
the Apostolic See. Indulge this gentle 
longing We have to address you as 
brothers and sons; permit Us to nour- 
ish the hope of your return, which We 
foster with sentiments of paternal 
love.” 

Thus the Holy Father appealed to 
them to turn “To the Chair of Peter.” 
Such an invitation is the theme and 
inspiration of the Chair of Unity Oc- 
tave, observed in the Church each 
January 18-25 in a prayerful effort to 
bring souls to the Church. 

History of Octave 

The Octave begins on the feast of 
the Chair of St. Peter at Rome, that 
day which commemorates the unbrok- 
en line of the successors of the Bishop 
of Rome and the Vicar of Christ. The 
Prince of the Apostles became the of- 
ficial guardian of the revelation which 
Christ left as a heritage for all men. 
The symbol of his authority and of his 
primacy is the Chair of Peter. It is 
also a symbol of the unity of the 


working the neighborhood about 10 
months before it started to turn can 
be seen in the way Klein dealt with 
three apartment houses he purchased 
on South Maryland. The sellers in all 
three instances thought they were sell- 
ing to whites—in one case a man who 
said he was a policeman was brought 
in as the buyer. But ownership was 
quickly hidden in secret land trusts at 
the Cosmopolitan National Bank. And 
within a year they were in the hands 
of Negroes at a price markup on the 
record of about $32,000. 

Three sisters purchased the three-flat 
at 8216 South Maryland for $37,500. It 
had been sold for $26,500 before being 
put into trust. Monthly expenses, in- 
cluding payment on a $7,500 second 
mortgage, are $202 on the first mort- 
gage and $75 on the second. The terms 


Jan. 18 to 25 


Church, of that oneness which will 
never fall away because it has been 
given by its divine Founder. The 
Church is indestructible for it is sealed 
with the Blood of Christ. 


Saint Paul 

The Octave ends on the feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, that heroic 
apostle of the faith who roamed the 
world in search of souls. The blinding 
light from heaven and the Saviour’s 
voice along the road to Damascus 
changed Paul completely. He arose 
from the sands no longer a persecutor, 
but a captive of the Master. The burn- 
ing energies and all-out love were giv- 
en to Christ—never growing less but 
stronger, until a soldier’s sword sev- 
ered his head in a Roman garden. 


Conclusion 


Sts. Peter and Paul stand as the 
great patrons of the Chair of Unity 
Octave. Peter’s Chair is a symbol of 
the authority given by Christ; the Da- 
mascus road is the way for every soul 
sincerely seeking for salvation and 
peace. The road of conversion leads to 
the Chair of Peter of religious unity 
for the entire world. Pope John re- 
minds those separated from the unity 
of the Church that they are to return 
to the place which belonged to their 
fathers, and which still waits their re- 
turn. “Come! come!” he cries. “This is 
the road open to a meeting, to a re- 
turn. Come and take, or resume again, 
your place, which for many of you is 
the place of your ancient fathers. Oh, 
what happiness, what prosperity—even 
in the civil and social order—may it be 
possible to expect for the whole world 
from religious peace, for the re-con- 
stituted Christian family!” 


—Rev. Titus Cranny, S.A. 


are such that the seller can take the 
building back if there is a default on 
the second mortgage. 

When questioned, the Attorney rep- 
resenting the trust commented, “No 
one put a gun to their heads. They 
didn’t have to buy.” 


The three buildings, purchased 
through Klein, had been gotten for 
$82,000, $72,000 of which was gained 
from mortgages with the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union of America. Klein in- 
sists that he never acquired any of the 
buildings himself, and that his profit 
was only 50 per cent of the second 
mortgages, totalling $19,000. 


Scare Tactics 


Residents of Chatham report all sorts 
of annoyances. One family reported 15 
telephone calls in a night—all of the 
zombie type —complete silence, or a 
hissing sound, or a breathing and a 
cakling in the phone. Real estate calls 
came constantly, varying in pressure, 
and asking to buy property. 

One owner of a six-flat displays 93 
calling cards left by salesmen out to 
buy his flat—some of them represent- 
ing reputable firms. Real estate com- 
panies, like the Unlimited Realty Com- 
pany of 354 East 79th Street, heighten 
fears. They, for example, sent out a 
letter accenting the rendering of civic 
duty in selling to people driven from 
their homes by slum clearance. Others, 
sending out “not for sale” cards and 
encouraging people not to sell, follow 
up with a “we’ll be on hand if and 
when you plan to sell.” Door to door 
salesmen, constantly at hand, try to 
buy property at panic prices. All of 
these together, and you have an 
alarmed community. 


There are other gems in the bag of 
tricks perpetrated to intimidate neigh- 
borhoods into flight. Subterfuge and 
accident work together: fake “sold” 
signs are put up; a teen-age Negro 
couple walks up the street and an 
alarm goes out; several toughs in an 
alley put on a phoney fight; purse- 
snatchings happen in such a way that 
police ask, “Was it coincidence or was 
it staged?” After a time, residents say, 
“even if you don’t want to sell, you get 
tired of the commotion—and you sell.” 


Contract Sales 


First the fearful whites move. Then 
others tend to follow. George J. Mur- 
phy, president of the Chatham Im- 
provement Association points out: 
“Probably the worst busting is carried 
out by outfits and speculators not con- 
nected with any reputable real-estate 
board. Once the neighborhood is open- 
ly broken, everyone seems to join the 
scramble.” 


Then there’s another way of panick- 
ing. A building is sold mysteriously 
and the owner’s names are cloaked 
behind a secret bank trust. There’s the 
case of the White family who bought 
a six-flat for which the trust still holds 
the title. It can take the building back 
and keep all payments if the Whites 
happen to slip up on just one pay- 
ment. With a down-payment of $10,000, 
the Whites have monthly payments of 
$517, spread over 13 years. Payments 
would be considerably lower with a 
mortgage, but the trust holds the mort- 
gage. It pays $95 less than the Whites 
pay. 

It is hard to see how the Whites 
can prosper on the building if they 
hold it to normal occupancy. The pos- 
sible income for the $125 flats is $9,000, 
including the rent on White’s apart- 
ment. The expenses are $6,200 to the 
trust; $1,000 minimum upkeep; $800 
for coal; $120 for ash removal; $450 
for lawyer and rent collection fees; 
costs for water, electricity, supplies, 
painting and janitor work. Add these 
all up and you see the difficulties of 
contract buying. White’s lawyer says: 
“We bought on contract because the 
building was offered on_ contract. 
There’s prejudice in the mortgage mar- 
ket.” 

(Continued on page 7) 








Report on Conference to Stabilize Migratory Labor: 


Mitchell Spotlights 
issues of the Problem 


Sa ATTEMPTING to define the na- 
tional responsibility it is necessary 
first to identify conflicting private in- 
terests, and assume that the national 
interest is best promoted by whatever 
reconciliation of those interests most 
advances the general welfare. 

There is the interest of the people 
of the United States, a people sensitive 
to the injustice of exploitation and a 
people who, in their own experience, 
realize that primitive labor standards 
in any segment of the economy are in- 
jurious to labor standards elsewhere. 

There is the interest of that Depart- 
ment of government created by a man- 
date charging it to promote the wel- 
fare of wage earners—not some kinds 
of wage earners but all wage earners— 
and on the seal of which appear sym- 
bols denoting both industrial and agri- 
cultural labor. 

Obligations of the Office 

The proposals that I have advanced 
in the field of migratory labor over the 
last several years and the programs 
undertaken — improved scheduling of 
jobs under the annual worker plan, 
through which an estimated 170,000 in- 
dividual workers will move this year; 
revision in methods to measure prevail- 
ing wages; increased child labor law 
enforcement; legislation for crew lead- 
er registration; amendments to the reg- 
ulations governing the use of the Em- 
ployment Service to recruit domestic 
farm workers—all of these things and 
many others have been undertaken as 
a response to what I consider the ob- 
ligation of my office. 

At the same time, these efforts, al- 
lied to those of private organizations 
and individuals, are made in an at- 
mosphere of conflicting opinion with 
the result that they become issues sub- 
ject to controversy. 

There is yet another interest, that of 
farm employers who gamble each year 
with the weather, and with a chang- 
ing market, and who must have an 
adequate supply of labor at the right 
time, and in the right place, in order 
to win that gamble. 

Family Farmer 

There is the interest of the family 
farmer who stands in competition with 
the large farms that hire the majority 
of agricultural labor, and who finds his 
own labor devaluated and his own 
competitive position impaired by a low 
wage structure on the great acreages 
of many of his competitors. 

And finally there is the interest of 
the wage earner himself, the men and 
women and their families who hire 
themselves out, and who stand at the 
very bottom of the American eco- 
nomic scale. 

In the advancement of which of these 
interests does the true national inter- 
est lie? 

Pre-empted Interests... 

And must any of these interests be 
pre-empted in order to forward the 
welfare of our general society? 

These are the questions that confront 
us. 

I, for one, doubt if they will be an- 
swered by any proposal that separates 
the individuals involved from their 
full economic and social context; and 
I know they will not be answered by 
any attitude that refuses to see a prob- 
lem at all, or distorts or falsifies that 
problem. 

But I feel strongly that the ques- 
tions raised by migrant life will be re- 
solved. I feel that the long history of 
frustration in regard to agricultural em- 
ployment is coming to an end. 

Low Wages 

Some 2,000,000 men, women and chil- 

dren work on the Nations farms for 
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wages that are far below the level re- 
ceived by workers in non-farm activi- 
ties. 

One-half million of them are migra- 
tory workers. I know that all of you 
here are fully familiar with the gen- 
eral condition of these workers: chiefly 
members of traditionally underprivi- 
leged minority groups, they often are 
poorly educated, if at all, and often 
lack skills that would enable them to 
make occupational advancement. 

Migrants are outside the protection 
of most laws that protect other Amer- 
ican working people—minimum wage 
laws, unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, State and local 
welfare laws. They are denied, for the 
most part, the use of health and edu- 
cational facilities in the communities 
through which they pass. 

Migrant Needed 

Economically, the migrant is needed 
to harvest crops that come to fruition 
in a growing season ever shortened by 
technological improvement; they must 
move longer distances to obtain short- 
er periods of employment. 

Thus, the average migrant farm 
worker is unable to find work on al- 
most half of the days of the year. 

His average annual earnings are less 
than $900. 

For many years the migrant has 
wandered loosely between bounda- 
ries and on the fringe of responsi- 
bilities, the instrument of an economy 
that has, unwillfully perhaps, capital- 
ized upon his aloneness. 

Citizen Without Recourse 

He remains one of the few American 
citizens without recourse. 

He is, if-one had to place a term on 
him, the Excluded American. 

There is no question that this con- 
dition is, in itself, offensive to our na- 
tional standards, as well as to our 
public commitment to individual worth. 

It is the contention of many organ- 
ized farm interests that government 
actions taken in the interest of im- 
proving the welfare of migrants will 
have a detrimental effect of magnitude 
upon the agricultural economy in gen- 
eral. 


Position of Employers 

They say that it will lead to the 
unionization of farm workers, to the 
extension of the Federal minimum 
wage to agriculture, to Federal stand- 
ards in the housing of the labor force, 
and to a type of abiding intervention 
that can have only one effect—grinding 
the farm employer between the costs 
he pays and the prices he gets, and 
doing so by depriving him of his tra- 
ditional liberty. 

That, I think, is a fair summation of 
the organized farm employer’s position 
—that the national interest would be 
endangered by lifting the condition of 
the migrant since it would burden the 
agricultural economy. 

The postion of the farm employer 
groups, it seems to me, should be con- 
sidered. There are generally two kinds 
of farms in the United States today— 
those that hire farm labor and the tra- 
ditional family farmer, who does not 
ordinarily hire labor. 

One of the charges against abiding 
the migrant is that the small family 
farmer will be harmed. Yet more than 
half of all of the farms in America 
hire no labor at all, and those farms 
that do hire the great bulk of labor, 
including migrant labor, represent a 
very small percentage of all farms— 
something like five per cent of all farms 
in American spend 70 per cent of all 
the money spent on hiring help. 
Small Farmer 

But the important point for the small 
farmer to realize is this: 

Cheap wages on big farms cheapen 
his own labor and worsen his own com- 
petitive position. 

If the large farm, which hires most 
of the labor in agriculture, obtains that 
labor at low wages, and works it long 
hours, then the work performed on the 
small farm by the owner and his fam- 
ily is of equally small value, as that 
value is determined in the market. 


Hired Laborers 

A farmer who considers his own la- 
bor and that of his sons and neighbors 
worth more than the sum being paid 
by the large farmer, will find his prod- 
ucts driven from the market by the 
products grown by hired labor paid 
less. 

If the small farmer agrees with the 
spokesmen for some farm associations 
that hired help is worth no more than 
substandard wages, he is marking that 
price down on his own labor as well. 


MIGRANT WORKER FACT SHEET 


FACT: In 1957, nearly four million persons worked for wages on farms, but 
only 2.2 million of these workers worked 25 days or more. The aver- 
age number of days worked by the 2.2 million who did a significant amount 


of farm work was 144. 


FACT: The American migratory farm labor force is somewhere between 
400,000 and 500,000. In addition, there are nearly 450,000 foreign 


agricultural workers. 


FACT: In 1957, farm workers who worked 25 or more days per year earned 
on the average of $892 per year from farm and non-farm sources. 

FACT: Agriculture is the nation’s third most hazardous industry, and its 
workers suffer more accidents and illness proportionately than any 


other industrial group. 


FACT: Agricultural workers are exempt from the following legislation: Min- 

imum Wage (except some covered under the Sugar Act); Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (except in Hawaii); Labor-Management Relations; Most State 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws. In addition: migratory farm workers are very 
often not covered by state and local welfare laws, because they often lack the 
necessary residence requirements contained in many of these laws. Social 
Security, Old Age and Survivors Insurance has recently expanded to cover 


farm workers. 


FACT: The number of farm migrants has not varied significantly over the 

past 10 years. Nor is it likely that the number will decline in the 
foreseeable future. Despite a downward trend in total farm employment, it is 
expected that the demand for a supply of seasonal labor, including migrant 
labor, will continue at a high level, according to the United States Department 


of Labor. 


FACT: There is no one travel pattern that all migrants follow, but rather, a 

tremendous complex of what, to a closer observer, would look like 
a lot of random movements. There are five major patterns or migratory 
streams, which are a composite of the movements of thousands of human 
beings, each with his or her own needs, desires, and decisions. 


Farm Labor Fact Book, issued by the United State Department of Labor in 


1959, is the source of these facts. 





Other contentions of many farm or- 
ganizations are, it seems to me, equal- 
ly invalid. 

Five Interests 

Certainly, it is to the interest of the 
migrant himself to improve his wages 
and conditions. 

Secondly, the small, family farmer 
would benefit from rising standards 
and wages in agriculture for it would 
increase the value of his own labor as 
well as improve his competitive posi- 
tion against those large farms that pay 
substandard wages for long hours. 

There is, thirdly, the interest of the 
farm employer who does use hired la- 
bor and who is faced with economic 
decision as to costs and prices. 

I believe that his interests are not 
being served by a resort to propaganda 
rather than to constructive proposals. 
No Employer Proposals 

One would think that the employers 
of migratory labor would long ago have 
offered proposals to improve the lot of 
these people with whom they deal. But 
proposals do not come forth. Instead, 
most employers remain mute while the 
associations and the organizations to 
which they belong take up the defense 
of what they regard as farm freedom. 

The American people can tell them 
that there is not now, and there never 
has been, a freedom to exploit. 

As long as the most powerful em- 
ployer associations can be relied upon 
to resist absolutely and unequivocally 
any proposal designed to improve the 
conditions of farm wage workers, then 
their contribution to the eventual solu- 
tion of what is, in fact and reality, a 
national problem will be zero. 

There is, fourthly, the interest of the 
Department of Labor. It is an interest 
motivated by mandate, and by convic- 
tion. 

Responsibilities of Government 

When I assumed this office I became 
acquainted with the migrants and their 
problems. I understood fully that the 
Department of Labor bears responsi- 
bilities in this area, and that a proper 
exercise of those responsibilities might 
have the effect of improving the lot of 
these excluded citizens. 

I have exercised that responsibility 
to the extent and degree I could. My 
actions have been called “illegal, im- 
practical and immoral.” 

The highest legal officer in the 
United States has judged my actions 
to be legal. As for the rest of it, I am 
content to remain, insofar as the gen- 
tlemen who made these accusations is 
concerned, slightly impractical and as 
moral as conscience dictates. 

Interest of the People 

There is, then, finally, the great over- 
riding interest—-that of the people 
themselves. 

I do not think the American people 
are going to permit the condition of 
the migrant farm worker to be pro- 
longed because of a resistance to 
change on the part of some farm em- 
ployer associations. 

Rather, they are going to demand 
change. 

They are not going to accept the 
opinion that a problem does not exist. 
It is true that the hourly wage rate 
for farm workers in general rose be- 
tween 1947 and 1957, but it is equally 
true, and a part of the same picture, 
that real earnings of farm workers 
have not increased in any degree be- 
cause of a decline in the number of 
days worked and an increase in the 
cost of living. 

Supplementary Labor 

We are told that competitive forces 
will continue to push wages up and 
erase what we view as a problem, but 
competitive forces do not operate in 
an economy where an employer can 
create a false labor shortage by offer- 
ing unacceptable wages, and then re- 
ceive foreign workers to bring in his 
crops, 

The American people are going to 
become impatient with continued re- 
sistance to needed change. That change 
will come as surely as the sun will rise. 


Secretary of Labor-James P. Mitchell 
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Grower Outlines Responsibilities 
For Planning, Welfare, Unionization 


ERMIT me to mention, in outline 

form, two or three other responsi- 
bilities for the stabilization of farm la- 
bor which I feel that I and my fellow 
growers should be prepared to assume. 
Legal Responsibilities 

I need hardly point out to this audi- 
ence that agricultural employers are 
exempt from most of the legal require- 
ments which are taken for granted in 
other industries. A few forms of social 
legislation, however, apply to agricul- 
ture, and let us begin by saying that 
growers have an obligation to respect 
these, both in letter and in spirit. For 
example, in 1955, for the first time, 
farm workers became eligible for Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance—that is, 
Social Security. At the present time, 
farm workers are covered if they earn 
$150.00 or more from a single employer 
during the year, or work for a single 
employer “20 or more days during the 
year for any amount of cash wages 
computed on a time basis.” Leaving 
aside for the moment the fact that this 
wording excludes many, if not most, 
farm workers from the Social Security 
Act, I believe agricultural employers 
have a responsibility to try to make 
the program work, within its limita- 
tions. They are shirking this responsi- 
bility, in my judgment, when they de- 
liver their functions as employers into 
the hands of labor contractors. It is 
no secret that many contractors have 
abused the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Let us take, as another example of 
existing legal responsibilities, the mat- 
ter of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. In most states, I regret to say, 
agriculture. is not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation. In Cali- 
fornia, coverage was optional until this 
year, when, for the first time, it was 
made compulsory for all agriculture 
employers with a payroll of more than 
$500.00 per year. Here again, I think, 
my fellow growers and I should look 
behind the wording of the law to its 
intent. It was intended not only to pro- 
tect us employers against lawsuits, but 
to protect the health and well-being 
of our employees. 

In my home State of California, agri- 
cultural employers have additional le- 
gal responsibilities in regard to labor 
camp standards, child labor, and trans- 
portation. Although these regulations 
are perhaps not as thorough going as 
they might be, it is my impression 
that many agricultural States have no 
such regulations at all. 

Which brings me to the final point 
I wish to make in conection with 
this brief discussion of legal re- 
sponsibilities. I believe growers should 
seek to extend additional legal protec- 
tions to their workers — protections 
such as those which cover every other 
industry under the terms of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and unemployment insurance leg- 
islation. Perhaps it is romantic to think 
that agricultural employers will will- 
ingly seek such social legislation any 
more than manufacturers, mine opera- 
tors, and other employers sought the 
initial passage of the Wagner Act and 
the Fair Labor Standards Act in the 
1930’s. I believe, however, that the ex- 
tension of such legislation would not 
only protect farm workers, but would 
protect responsible farm employers 
themselves against the unfair competi- 
tion of the handful of growers who 
exploit and abuse their employees. 
Economic Responsibilities 

An employer—any employer—owes 
it to his employees, himself, his com- 
pany, his industry, and his society, to 
avoid waste in the management of his 
resources. The most important resource 
in agriculture — more important than 
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soil, more important than water, more 
important than seed—is human beings. 
The grower has a responsibility to 
everyone concerned to exercise care 
and forethought in the use of his labor 
force. At the present time, this respon- 
sibility is not always met. Following 
are merely a few of the ways in which 
I believe growers might fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities to help in the creation of 
a stable and productive farm labor 
force. 

e Plan in advance for the most effi- 
cient utilization of the available work 
force. I have seen, as recently as the 
past few months, able-bodied and ex- 
perienced farm workers, who wanted to 
work, idle in the very midst of so-called 
“labor shortages.” The reason is that 
growers tend to view their crews as 
their personal property, and if a crew 
is finished by 10:00 A.M., it must lay 
off until the grower calls for its serv- 
ices again. If the farm labor market is 
to be stabilized —if agricultural em- 
ployers are to exercise their economic 
responsibilities— this sort of attitude, 
and this sort of labor waste, is going 
to have to be replaced by cooperation 
and coordination in the use of farm 
labor resources. 

e Similarly, growers will have to 
take labor resources into account as 
they plan the uses to which they put 
their land. At the present time, the 
United States Goverment guarantees 
growers all the labor they can use, 
without regard to the crops which the 
land might best support, without re- 
gard to market conditions, and with- 
out regard to the interests of the work- 
ers themselves. Planning is going to 
have to govern the plantings within 
each area. I hope that this planning is 
done by growers themselves, rather 
than by someone in a bureau in Sacra- 
mento or in Washington, D.C. 

e Growers have an economic respon- 
sibility to mechanize or semi-mechan- 
ize the pre-harvest and harvest opera- 
tions which lend themselves to these 
techniques. It is well known that meth- 
ods have already been devised for 
greatly streamlining the production of 
raw crops such as tomatoes, and even 
soft fruits such as peaches. Some grow- 
ers would have us believe they are 
holding back on the utilization of these 
methods out of consideration to their 
labor force. “If we don’t hire these peo- 
ple, who will?” they say. What they 
really mean is that physical, mental, 
emotional, and social cripples are will- 
ing to work for such low wages that it 
is cheaper to do many tasks by hand 
than by machine. 

e Agricultural employers have a 
very important economic responsibility 
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to locate, attract, and retain respon- 
sible domestic workers. Under Public 
Law 78, of course, they are supposed 
to be doing so at the present time. But 
these efforts usually consist of noth- 
ing more than filing “open orders” with 
the local Farm Placement Office. Bona 
fide recruitment efforts would include 
improvements in housing, transporta- 
tion, field sanitation, and, of course, 
wages. As a barest minimum, agricul- 
tural employers ought to be obligated 
to offer American citizens conditions as 
attractive as those which are, on paper 
at least, guaranteed to Mexican Na- 
tionals. The three-fourths time guaran- 
tee alone, if available to domestic farm 
workers, would result in the elimina- 
tion of much of the so-called farm la- 
bor shortage. In any such efforts to re- 
cruit domestic workers, I think it very 
important that growers offer work 
which is acceptable not only in its tan- 
gible aspects, but in its more subtle 
aspects as well. We must have an end 
to the totally false assumption that 
farm labor is dishonorable and degrad- 


ing. 

One of the main reasons I am so en- 
thusiastic about the unionization of 
farm workers is that this development 
may, at long last, spur growers on to 
organize in the ways they should have 
long ago. It may well be that nothing 
else will provide this stimulus. 


Responsibilities of Conscience 

If there were no laws requiring agri- 
cultural employers to carry out certain 
responsibilities to their employees, and 
if there were no compelling economic 
reasons why they should do so, there 
would still be good reasons for the 
assumption of responsibilities by grow- 
ers. It is a simple matter of social jus- 
tice that the impoverishment be re- 
moved from the lives of human beings. 
It is elementary social justice that agri- 
cultural workers be not only permitted 
but encouraged to organize in their 
own interest, and be able to deal on 
terms of reasonable equity with agri- 
cultural employers. 

—Frederick S. Van Dyke 


Farmer Cites Her Declining Prices 
Asks Cooperation to Help Conditions 


_ RATE of farm wages are directly 
dependent upon farm prices. Recent 
trends do not indicate any improve- 
ment. For the past five years there has 
been a steady downward trend. 

The income of the farm worker is not 
always clearly indicated by the cash 
wages he receives. Housing, fuel, some 
food, and transportation are usually 
furnished. The cost of clothing and per- 
sonal needs are less for both the grow- 
er and the workers. 


Stable Family Life 


The growers contribution to stable 
family life for his workers would at 
best be superficial. We feel that the 
housing units should be separate dwell- 
ings and these should be widely sepa- 
rated. Multiple dwellings or camp type 
settlements appear to be the most de- 
structive to family life. 

Until we consider all of the factors 
involved: the grower, the worker, and 
their values we can make but a small 
contribution for the benefit of any of 
the parties involved. We must consider 
each worker as an individual, plan and 
work with him according to his indi- 


vidual needs and desires before we can 
do much about the total problem. 


Rapport Needed 

The rapport or relationships between 
growers and other groups interested in 
the welfare of the agricultural workers 
leave much to be desired. Certainly 
there must be an improvement in com- 
munication between the two groups. 
My own experience has been that I 
have felt that the growers have been 
tried and condemned before the talk- 
ing starts. I feel the farmers with their 
own peculiar attitudes are too willing 
to use withdrawal and silent contempt 
as their weapons of defense rather than 
telling their own story no matter what 
the accusations may be. 

I feel that any real progress must 
come through or at least with the co- 
operation with the grower. Why then 
must we antagonize him first? 

As of now the best we can do is to 
try by efficient planning and operat- 
ing to make the farm a profitable en- 
terprise which will permit opportu- 
nities for both the workers and the 
future farmers of our nation. 

—Catherine Daly 


Price History of Main Crops on Miss Daly’s Farm 


Asparagus: Apples: Blackberries: Cherries: 
1954 17% per pound .04% 16 ll 
1955 16% .03 13 No crop 
1956 14% .03 18 .07 
1957 13% .02 .14 .074%2-5% 
1958 10% 02 12 08% 
1959 11 More rigid .01%-% to .02 12 06% 


inspection brought 
price down to .10 


PRINCIPAL MIGRATORY ROUTES 
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Book Reveiws: 


New Ideas Aid Clergy and Laity Advance Church’s Work 


“With the progressive increase in the level of literacy, the Cath- 
olic population is moving toward an ever greater degree of par- 
ticipation in the liturgical and apostolic life of the Church.” 


CATHOLIC LIFE, U.S.A., by Leo R. 
Ward, C.S.C. (Herder Book Company, 
263 pages, $3.95.) 


THE LIVING PARISH, by Leo R. 
Ward, C.S.C. (Fides Publishers, 191 
pages, $3.95.) 


ONCEIVED as a part of the total 

culture of the United States the 
patterns of life and worship peculiar to 
Catholics inevitably reflect the major 
changes in the overall American scene. 
With the progressive increase in the 
level of literacy the Catholic popula- 
tion is moving toward an ever greater 
degree of participation in the liturgical 
and apostolic life of the Church. As 
the training of members of the larger 
society centers increasingly on prepar- 
ing them to be adaptable to change 
rather than for membership of an es- 
tablished social order so the basis for 
the formation of the Catholic laity 
moves from a static, almost ritualistic, 
concept of conformity as a rule of life 
to a more dynamic view of the individ- 


ual gearing his spiritual growth to the 
demands of his environment. 

The larger society and the Catholic 
sub-culture set within it are being sub- 
jected to the impact of the ever in- 
creasing technical innovations which 
are rapidly transforming all phases of 
human existence. 


Optimistic Assessment 

Father Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., is a per- 
ceptive observer of the struggle in 
which Catholics are involved as they 
search for the means to ensure Christ’s 
presence in contemporary life and in 
the world of the future. In his two 
latest books he gives an optimistic as- 
sessment of the situation. 

In Catholic Life, U.S.A. the author 
approaches the subject chiefly from the 
angle of Catholic organizations. Father 
Ward’s other book, The Living Parish, 
finds its point of departure in the 
Christian community gathered around 
the altar and the clergy. While both 
cover a good deal of the same ground 
this latter approach is the more fruit- 


ful. It is at the level of the parish, 
traditionally the base of the organiza- 
tion of the Church, and the hub of 
Catholic life, that the mobility of mod- 
ern man has its most visible impact on 
the Church as an institution. It is at 
the point of greatest crisis that one 
might expect the most creative and 
significant response. 

Many different responses are de- 
scribed by Father Ward. All are aimed 
at ultimately achieving some measure 
of community among Christians dwell- 
ing in contemporary urban, suburban, 
or urbanied-rural settings. 


Cites Parishes 

In a parish in Jackson, Mississippi, a 
prolific Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine constitutes a richly diversified 
framework for the parochial commu- 
nity. An urban parish further north is 
found to be relatively unsuccessful in 
this regard through scattering its shot 
over a wide range of unrelated activi- 
ties, surprisingly few with any obvious 
spiritual content. 

The intriguing tale of the emergence 
of the parochial community of the Lit- 
tle Flower in South Bend is related by 
the author. This grew from a small 
wooden church constructed by the peo- 


Story of Church’s Adaption to Changing Social Conditions 


CHRISTIANS IN A CHANGING 
WORLD, by Dennis Geaney, O.S.A. 
(Fides Publishers, $3.95.) 


ATHER GEANEY’S most recent 

book is not just a dry sociological 
study, although it is a study of the so- 
cial order; it is not a monotonous com- 
pilation of statistical data, although the 
author does not hesitate to use statis- 
tics; it is not a book that laboriously 
grinds out new ideas; it is a dramatic 
and vivid study of our social order 
framed in the context of change. This 
fact makes the reading truly an excit- 
ting adventure. Christians in a Chang- 
ing World is a scintillating and inspir- 
ing presentation of the ever changing 
social problems that face us and the 
ever varying Christian solutions that 
must be applied. 

Although Father Geaney charges his 
writing with the atmosphere of change, 
he is never swept away but charts a 
steady course by holding firm to his- 
torical facts and solid Christian prin- 
ciples. He gives a vivid insight into the 
changing temporal events and situa- 
tions, tempered by the application of 
the changeless elements of the eternal 
—Christ and His Church. It is the con- 
tinual drama of the “incarnation” of 
the Mystical Christ throughout history. 


Role of Layity 


Here is the story of the adaption of 
the whole Church to the changing so- 
cial conditions. The layman’s role is 
especially stressed as an indispensable 
element in the consummation of this 
task of “incarnation.” A chapter on the 
lay vocation presents a brief but com- 
plete and matter of fact picture of the 
layman’s calling, not as a will-o-the- 
wisp invitation but as a clear and defi- 
nite charge of Providence. In modern 
times industrialism, democracy, secu- 
larization and other social changes 
have all combined to set the stage for 
the entrance of the Christian layman. 
Father Geaney traces his role “in a 
new land,” in America. We follow him 
as he emerges from immigrant status; 
as he trips through the period of trus- 
teeism; as he carries the scene in the 
thirties with his Friendship Houses, 
soup kitchens and labor schools; as he 
stirs more recently from his suburban 
refuge to answer the call to the vari- 
ous organized Catholic Action move- 
ments. The author then draws in for a 
close-up view of certain, specific, vital 


areas in the total scene—the parish and 
the family. 

Father Geaney draws back the cur- 
tain on that dramatic tension that 
arises from the ever renewing strug- 
gle to make the parish rise to its ideal 
status of “Christ among us.” To realize 
this ideal one must face up to the fact 
that differing circumstances have 
wrought differing changes in parishes. 
Very succinctly Father Geaney, with 
fact and tentative solution in hand, 
guides the reader through the varying 
shades of parishes from the fluid down- 
town parish, through the community- 
less, blighted neighborhood parish, 
through the “changing” parish, then 
past the neatly lined homes of the par- 
ish near the city limits and on into 
the suburbs. 


Decay of the Family 

As he goes along the author closely 
notes the worn lines on the visage of 
the family; he notes its slow decay. 
Only a remnant of its former unity re- 
mains. The factory has entered in to 
divide its members. No longer a school 
of the household arts, the family turns 
to the professional schools. It is no 
longer the loving domain of wife and 
mother; 30 per cent of married wom- 
en work away from the home in shops 
and offices. Birth control, divorce, 
mixed marriages and other skeletons 
have pushed their way out of the 
closet and freely prance about the fam- 





ily circle. The husband is no longer 
master, only a pawn of an economic 
system and a benign government. This 
is the situation that has given rise to 
the family movements of today. Father 
Geaney’s chapter on the development 
of the Cana movement and of the 
Christian Family Movement serves as 
a fine review for those involved in 
these movements and as a good intro- 
duction for those outside. Those in 
these groups become the “creative min- 
ority” in family, parish, and diocese 
today. 

A social study no matter how brief 
would not be complete without touch- 
ing on the youth question. Father Gea- 
ney draws the picture with a few deft 
strokes. There is nothing wrong with 
the teen-ager, he says, that is not es- 
sentially the fault of the adult com- 
munity. Adults merely teach youth con- 
formity and security and youth adds 
rebellion just to be different and to be 
constructive. In this rebellion the au- 
thor notes a clarion call for an aroused 
initiative to break modern man from 
his “womb to tomb security” provided 
by the organization. It is a call for 
Christian rebels among youths and 
adults alike. 


Conclusion 

In his eloquent chapter, “The Down- 
town Apostolate,” Father Geaney turns 
up the essential problems straining at 
the seams of our society and reveals a 
twofold community; the functional or 
work community and the geographical 
or home community. Since the Church 
is based on the geographical commu- 
nity, the layman’s role is again high- 
lighted. This role is fulfilled not by 
forming outside pressure groups but by 
penetrating this functional area. The 
Christian is called upon to “embrace” 
the whole temporal order and make 
the Mystical Christ incarnate. Although 
the author lays great stress on the in- 
volvement of the layman, this is in no 
way cause for the priest to sit back. It 
is rather an occasion for him to re- 
appraise his needs to meet a changed 
situation and a changed laity. It is for 
him to shun any authoritarianism and 
often put on the cloak of “creative si- 
lence,” that thereby he may develop 
an articulate laity. Priest and people 
meet together and enter into the chang- 
ing social scene and there emerges the 
“Whole” Christ — Christ in His Mys- 
tical Body. 

—Rev. Robert J. Kash 





ple themselves at the instigation of 
Holy Cross seminarians. 

Especially fond of the parish based 
and grass roots American Christian 
Family Movement, Father Ward also 
takes a hard look at parochial groups 
of the Young Christian Workers which 
use the same basic method. As with 
other observers from academic circles 
he appears to be a little disconcerted by 
the lack of formal educational pro- 
grams in the YCW, especially in the 
areas of theology and history. How- 
ever, on the positive side, he does ac- 
knowledge that the movement provides 
a vital and successful technique for 
training lay apostles in the parish. 

The problem of race relations is giv- 
en considerable attention. Again, this 
problem stands out most vividly for 
the average Catholic in terms of the 
parochial community. Father Ward is 
quite frank in his treatment of the sub- 
ject. He describes the parish that 
strives to keep Negro people out; the 
one that fails and witnesses a rapid 
mass evacuation; and the all too rare 
one which endeavors to achieve some 
level of racial integration 

The overall picture in these two 
books is one of a highly confident Cath- 
olicism optimistically moving ahead 
and creating novel patterns of life and 
action in response to new challenges. 
The author is mostly concerned with 
the constructive things which are be- 
ing done. He avowedly aims to give 
emphasis to positive achievements rath- 
er than spend time analysing failures. 


General Introduction 

Perhaps inevitably one is introduced 
in only the most general way to the 
persons involved in the activities which 
the author describes. For better or 
worse any organization is heavily in- 
fluenced by its key personalities and 
can appear rather arid when described 
abstractly in terms of methods, achieve- 
ments, and general principles. Likewise 
with parishes. The personality of the 
pastor and his assistants gives a char- 
acteristic tone to each of our nuclear 
Christian communities. The description 
of Holy Trinity parish in Detroit, in- 
cluded in both works, will appear rath- 
er flat to those acquainted with Father 
Clement Kern and the other priests 
and lay people there. They have been 
engaged for a long time in a struggle 
to ensure that what could be an in- 
tolerably depressing neighborhood is 
in fact one of the most inspiring pock- 
ets of Christian life in the country. 

Throughout the running commentary 
on current programs, which is what 
both books are in essence, one is help- 
fully provided by the author with ap- 
propriate theological, sociological, and 
historical reflections. Basically journal- 
istic in their approach they will be 
helpful in disseminating ideas on the 
contemporary front line efforts of 
clergy and laity to forward the work 
of the Church in the United States. 


—David O’Shea 
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Father Greeley’s Book 


Families Who Flee City Escape 
Into ‘Conformist Domesticity’ 


“The commuter who spends a 
good part of his day wandering 
. . . between heaven and hell pre- 
sents a spectacle much more humil- 
iating than a man without a coun- 
try; he is a man without a city—in 
short a barbarian.”—Lewis Mum- 
ford as quoted by Father Greeley 
in The Church and the Suburbs. 


ATHER GREELEY is writing of 

those who are psychologically in the 
suburbs. A chief theme that runs 
through this collection of essays is that 
the great middle class is seeking es- 
cape—escape from the evils of indus- 
trialism and its physical setting, the 
city. Disengagement from the modern 
world is not confined to the Beat; even 
the squares are “cutting out.” 

The escape is into a cozy domes- 
ticity, into a community that draws its 
members in upon themselves and ex- 
pels the non-conformist. Into the child- 
centered world where little leaguers 
and cub scouts are the child kings. 

One wonders if “escape” is the right 
word. It’s too dramatic. The typical 
suburbanite would hardly consider do- 
ing anything so radical; rather it seems 
he is afflicted with a kind of myopia 
which limits his vision to his own lit- 
tle world of the career and the home, 
each with its attendent social relation- 
ships. 


Sense of Vocation 

Father Greeley probes the career- 
mindedness and finds it lacking in a 
sense of vocation. The challenge is to 
humanize the work of the execu- 
tive. Failing this, the middle class 


must seek refuge from the “rat-race” 
in the domesticity of suburbia. And, 
after all, he might ask, isn’t that what 
he is really working for? The goal of 
the career is “success,” which is too 
profane an end in itself; so “success” is 
projected as the means of providing 
the “Good Life” for the family. Thus 
he works at being the good husband, 
the good pal, the good handyman, the 
good neighbor, for therein lies happi- 
ness. The suburban wife is career- 
minded too, but it’s hardly homemak- 
ing. It’s the career for which she was 
trained and for which her parents may 
have scrimped and saved, but which is 
now all wasted—unless some day she 
must of necessity take over the role of 
breadwinner. Her sense of sharing in 
her husband’s career is quite remote; 
in fact, she may even feel that she is 
competing with the Organization. She’s 
bored and it’s not that she has nothing 
to do; it’s just that she thinks it is in- 
consequential. She wants to be needed. 

How about the kids? Despite the fact 
of some juvenile delinquency, they are 
just as conservative as their parents 
and share the same goals of Career and 
the Good Life. They are not the hope 
of the future. 


Parish—No Improvement 

The suburban pastor and the curates 
are not much better. The problems of 
the new and growing parish are large 
and block the view beyond its bound- 
aries. The parish is also child-centered. 
One of Father Greeley’s most telling 
observations is that “A curate may be 
condemned for not showing up at all 


Paper Exposes ‘Panic Peddlers’ 


(Continued from page 3) 
Contradicizions 

Chatham, like many other neighbor- 
hoods under the same strains, is bris- 
tling with contradictions. Whites say, 
“We can’t keep running,” and yet they 
do. Negroes anxious for homes, ques- 
tion whether they should move in for 
fear there will be trouble. They are 
not anxious for whites to move. Op- 
erators place Negroes in blocks to 
“bust” them. And race-baiting edito- 
rials lay the blame on Negroes. One 
commenting on the Daily News series 
said, “Indeed Chatham has suffered 
just as many of its counter parts have 
and will, but let us put blame where 
blame belongs—and that is not on the 
real estate broker — not even the 
crooked one.” 

The Commission on Race and Hous- 
ing, in a three year study, found that 
it is not necessarily true that prices go 
down in a changing neighborhood. 
They state, “Sometimes the values go 
down, sometimes they remain stable 
and sometimes they go up. They usual- 
ly drop only when the neighborhood is 
rundown, or where the neighbors panic 
and glut the market with houses for 
sale.” Yet the myth that property 
values go down keeps being fed, as it 
was by two retired school teachers in 
Chatham who sold an apartment house 
worth $39,000 for $33,000. 

Rents went up $10-$15 when Negroes 
were accepted in an apartment house. 
But Big Joe Turner, Negro blues-sing- 
er, lowered rents in an apartment 
house he bought to be sure over- 
crowding wouldn’t ensue. 


No Program 


In Chatham, not all whites plan to 
move. Some say they will wait and 
see. Many are set to hold on until they 
get their price. And yet there is fear— 
fear of integration in the schools and 
fear of crime. Norman Anderson, Prin- 
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cipal at Dixon School in the area, notes 
that integration has taken place with- 
out incident and the school’s standards 
have not gone down. Burnside police 
say there is no significant increase in 
crime, though Daily News reporters 
found what they thought was an in- 
crease. Be that as it may, the question 
in Chatham seems to be “Where do we 
go from here?” 

This question Chatham raises not 
only for itself but for other neighbor- 
hoods. One thing is obvious at the out- 
set. Chatham had no organized pro- 
gram to meet racial change. And this 
is true in one neighborhood after an- 
other in Chicago that has gone or is 
going largely Negro. White residents 
have fied at a heavy cost. Negroes 
have paid heavily to panic profiteers 
and real estate sharpies. And the turn- 
over is a gold mine to real estate deal- 
ers, who cash in on sales, fees, com- 
missions, mortgage deals, and high 
rents. With a few exceptions, this is 
the way that Chicago has met the sit- 
uation. 


Monsignor Egan’s Analysis 


Civic leaders do have ideas as to 
improving the situation. The most 
rounded out of these, in the Daily News 
series, was that expressed by Mon- 
signor John J. Egan, director of the 
Archdiocesan Conservation Council. He 
says: 

“First of all, Catholics must take 
Archbishop Meyer’s words on segrega- 
tion with great seriousness. Similarly, 
members of other faiths must abide by 
what their leaders have said for the 
moral necessity of abolition of segrega- 
tion.” 

“The banking and lending institu- 
tions must, I believe, change their pol- 
icies or admit that they must bear a 
responsibility for what is happening to 
all of us, Negro and white.” 


“As much as I dislike pointing to a 
particular group, I am forced to men- 


the grammar school football games... . 
but rarely is any complaint registered 
that he is not too attentive to his apos- 
tolic formation groups.” The laity is 
getting what its limited vision de- 
mands, but he is not sure that present 
priestly activities are suited to the real 
needs of the Church. 

This cozy little world of suburbia 
just happens to be part of the rest of 
the world and to try to escape it or to 
ignore it is to court disaster. To be hu- 
man is to be caught in the necessity 
of being committed. Father Greeley, 
admittedly putting the matter quite 
bluntly, holds that the Catholic lay per- 
son must have an apostolic commit- 
ment if he is to have a full and happy 
life. But commitment in a full sense 
implies enthusiasm. And in an excel- 
lent essay on “The Waning of Enthu- 
siasm” he asks if the newly dominant 
patterns of American Catholicism do 
not put considerable obstacles in the 
way of the development of authentic 
enthusiasts. An enthusiast must be a 
man of vision and imagination; he 
must further be restless and be will- 
ing to take chances. These qualities 
hardly descibe the middle-class Cath- 
olic, immersed as he is in the main- 
stream of American life. It will not be 
easy, he thinks, to break down the cul- 
tural barriers to enthusiasm because it 
involves the changing of basic attitudes 
and the decompartmentalization of life. 
He proposes three possible approaches 
to the problem. 


First, he would encourage attempts 
toward an intellectual revival. Certain- 
ly with our career-mindedness we train 
the engineer and neglect to educate 
the man. This is part of the problem of 
the middle-class myopia. They cannot 
see the ties that bind their world of 
suburbia and success to the world of 
India or even of their neighborhood. 
Second, he thinks that one can expect 
much from limited-service lay mission 
groups. He feels that two or three years 
on the mission would immunize the lay 
person from apostolic lethargy after he 
has returned to the routine of job and 
home. Third he looks to the influence 
of men and women who are already in 
the grip of enthusiasm 


Return to the City 


There is evidence that some of the 
less conforming suburbanits are flying 
back to the culture and excitement of 
the central city. One may be permitted 
a sardonic smile in looking at this 
counter-trend. For if the disillusioned 
suburbanite found he could not leave 
the city behind, he will also find that 
the world of suburbia is close on his 
heels. For suburbia is more than a 
place, it is a way of life. Militant sub- 
urbanism will not rest until it has con- 
quered the city and brought utopia. 
The ex-suburbanite will find that sub- 
urbanism has its champions even in 
City Hall; in fact, especially in City 
Hall. The mayor and the civic leaders, 
concerned that the city is becoming a 
place, as Fortune put it, of the very 
rich, the very poor, or the slightly odd, 
are seeking to replace the slums of the 
city’s core with apartments and town- 
houses that they hope will have enough 
green space and luxury to attract the 


middle class. City planners, perhaps 
with a dash more realism than they 
initially had, still put forward the goal 
of creating throughout the city, in the 
renewal of the conservable areas, the 
compact little neighborhood with, sym- 
bolically enough, the elementary school, 
playground, and community activities 
building at its center, and the shop- 
ping plaza at its side (not the corner 
grocery store, but the plaza) One po- 
litical leader of a large midwest city 
surrounded by dozens of suburban 
municipalities is seriously putting for- 
ward the idea that each ward should 
become a political entity, each with its 
own elected government. Then with 
the suburbs and the ex-wards on a 
political par, they would form a fed- 
eration with a representative govern- 
ment to handle inter-city problems 


Father Greeley asks that we do not 
under-estimate the power of this vi- 
sion of the new humanism. It seeks an 
earthly paradise on the one hand and 
on the other, he believes, it is attempt- 
ing to recapture the primary group 
communities which industrialism has 
weakened if not destroyed. It does how- 
ever stand in need of reconciliation 
with Christian principles. 


Spiritual Program 


In order that the suburbanite may be 
master over his affluence and leisure 
and not its slave, Father Greeley pro- 
poses a program of spirituality. There 
must be rigorous, consistent and care- 
fully planned mortification. This is 
much harder, indeed, than renouncing 
the world entirely. He must be gener- 
ous not so much with his money as 
with himself. He must say “no” to the 
trash of mass media and mass enter- 
tainment; he must cultivate good taste. 
Catholic suburbanites may be “good” 
by the standards that are held up to 
them, but I wonder if Christ is satis- 
fied with their mediocrity. 

In “Togetherness” “Groupism,” “Con- 
formity,” Father Greeley wonders if it 
is not possible to see a vague and un- 
certain attempt of the immigrants’ 
grandchildren to recover some of the 
lost values left behind in the peasant 
villages of Europe. Further, the Church, 
he points out, refuses to admit that 
there is any necessary opposition be- 
tween the development of the individ- 
ual and the welfare of the group. But 
the Church’s idea of community is con- 
siderably different from the self-con- 
tained group where the conformist can 
escape the hard problems of the world. 
Complacency, he concludes, distinguish- 
es conformity from community and “is 
the enemy to be fought” if the Amer- 
ican dream is not to end in a collectivist 
nightmare.” 


It would be easy to discount this 
book by Father Greeley if the measure 
were its value as a sociological study. 
He has little new or profound in that 
regard. But where dealing with mat- 
ters that are the special concern of the 
Catholic qua Catholic in the modern 
world, there is much that is fresh and 
important. It is, after all; the clerical 
Organization Man speaking to the lay 
Organization Man. 


—Richard Hage 





tion the Chicago Real Estate Board by 
name. The board’s policies are not, in 
my opinion, consistent with either the 
spirit of our laws or the principles that 
all men of good faith consider the fun- 
damental basis of morality.” 


“Lastly, our communities must or- 
ganize themselves in an effective and 
high-minded fashion to cope with this 
and allied problems.” 


Many Chicagoans may feel they are 
in the dilemma, succinctly described 
in a recent Saturday Evening Post ar- 
ticle by a person who commented: “To 
save the city from Negroes is against 
my principles; to save the city for Ne- 
groes, I have no enthusiasm for.” 

This particular article gives a rather 
amazing story of the Ashburton neigh- 


borhood of Baltimore, which has not 
only returned to stability with both 
Negroes and whites in the buyers’ mar- 
ket, but as its authors say, “has brought 
the issue out in Baltimore soberly in 
the open.” 


The dilemma in Chicago is not nec- 
essarily for or against Negroes. It is 
keeping decent, just communities un- 
ridden by fear, frenzy and speculators 
for everyone. The Daily News has 
brought out a problem, “soberly in the 
open.” Is there a more concrete appli- 
cation of a Christian work of mercy 
than the long, grueling, hard work 
needed to rectify wrongs and to build 
peaceful, integrated communities in 
Chicago? 

—Betty Schneider 





Asbury Howard Released From Prison 


Alabama.— Asbury Howard, just re- 
leased after a six-months sentence on 
the road gang in Bessemer, Alabama, 
for making a poster to be used in a 
Negro vote registration drive, ex- 
pressed his thanks to “the people of 
Bessemer, Birmingham, the United 
States, and the world, who have stood 
so steadfastly by me in my trying time 
and ordeal. 

“Though I have been jailed, in my 
opinion wrongfully,” said Mr. Howard, 
“T still have confidence that justice and 
fair play ultimately will win out. I 
hold no malace, hate or ill-will toward 


anyone for the unjust suffering I have 
been caused; it is but a small part of 
the cost of first class citizenship that I 
have had to pay for the liberation of 
my brothers, my sisters, and mankind 
everywhere. 

“I am not retreating nor am I dis- 
couraged, but will work even harder to 
help obtain first class citizenship for 
all my people. If I am wrong in this, 
then the Constitution of the United 
States and the officials of the federal 
government who encourage registra- 
tion in voting are also wrong.” 


Alabama Laws Forge New Obstacles 


Montgomery, Ala.— New weapons to 
use against mass registration of Negro 
voters and threatened school integra- 
tion were given to segregationists in 
Alabama recently. 

Two legislative acts cutting sharply 


Negro Pastor Quits 
Metropolitan YMCA 


Philadelphia. — Marshall L. Shepard, 
Negro pastor and city councilman has 
resigned from the board of the Metro- 
politan Y.M.C.A. of this city because of 
what he characterized as its segrega- 
tionist practices. 

The resignation took place, he said, 
because he was refused membership in 
the Y’s Health.Club. He was told in a 
letter that his application was being 
held for review in February. 

Executive Director Norman Fuller 
stated that the club’s membership com- 
mittee felt that more time was needed 
“in an organization where people be- 
long only because of their own choice.” 

The annual membership fee of the 
Health Club, in the Central Y building, 
is $100.00. It provides members with 
private quarters, sun lamps, steam cab- 
inets, massage facilities, etc. 

The local Y.M.C.A. organization does 
not restrict general membership. 


CIC’s Reminded: 
‘Catholic Schools 
Should Seek Negroes’ 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Catholic Interra- 
cial Council here was reminded that 
Catholic schools throughout the coun- 
try must take the first step toward in- 
tegration; must seek out and accept 
Negro children. 

“Here is a fruitful field of action for 
Catholic interracial groups as well as 
for school systems,” said Matthew Ah- 
mann, assistant director of the Chicago 
Catholic Interracial Council, speaking 
at a Communion breakfast given by 


into the time given new voters for 
registration, and another permitting 
the use of state funds to finance pri- 
vate segregated schools were signed 
into law by Governor John Patterson. 


the St. Louis council. 

“In communities with de facto school 
segregation because of residential pat- 
terns,” continued Mr. Ahmann, “Cath- 
olic schools can seek out Negro stu- 
dents and help them attend these 
schools. This will be good for the Ne- 
gro children; it will be good for the 
white children. . . . We must help our 
schools develop programs of interracial 
education, assisted by interracial asso- 
ciation, or our children will not be able 
to do the job we expect them to do.” 

Attention was also called to other 
fields in which Catholics should pro- 
mote interracial justice. Catholic lay or- 
ganizations which excluded from mem- 
bership their fellows in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, because of race, were 
declared guilty of giving “grave scan- 
dal.” 


7 
South African Party 
Against Discrimination 
South Africa.— The new Progressive 
party of South Africa has adopted 
many policies that are in line with the 
stand taken against racial discrimina- 
tion by the bishops of this race-con- 
scious nation. The Progressive party 
has declared that it will admit to mem- 
bership persons of all races, and has 
further stated that no one should be 
barred from taking part in national 
life on the basis of religion, race, lan- 
guage or sex. 

This stand puts the new party in 
opposition to the incumbent Nationalist 
party, which is enforcing a policy of 
strict racial segregation. 

Leo Boyd, former mayor of Durban 
and member of the Natal Provincial 
Executive Council is among the influ- 
ential members of the Progressive 
party. 


Begin ‘Listing Service’ Organization 


Chicago, Ill.—A new citizen’s group is 
working in Chicago and its suburbs to 
make it possible for all people to have 
an equal opportunity to find housing. 
Home Opportunities Made Equal, Inc., 
is a listing service for those who want 
to sell or rent property on an unre- 
stricted basis. 

HOME’s members have come togeth- 
er with the pledge: “I am happy to 
welcome any neighbor who seeks to 
maintain good standards, and a fiendly, 
democratic community without regard 
to race, religion or national origin.” 
They believe that segegation is an out- 
worn pattern, harmful to all segments 
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of the community, and have chosen this 
way to end it. 

In addition to listing properties avail- 
able to people of all races and religions, 
the group will accept listings of per- 
sons who wish to buy or rent such prop- 
erty. HOME, Inc.’s role will be to bring 
buyer and seller together. After the in- 
troduction, the two parties will make 
their own arrangements for transferring 
the property. HOME, Inc. invites co- 
operation from real estate brokers and 
lending agencies who wish to sevice 
such sales. 

—Jean Hess 


Federal Assistance Needed 
To Solve Migrant’s Problem 


NTIL just recently, the Federal 

Government had washed its hands 
of the problem, saying it is primarily 
the responsibility of the States. Now 
the Labor Department and the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, both under Secre- 
tary Mitchell’s leadership, are making 
a beginning. The Secretary’s favorable 
stand on a minimum wage for agricul- 
ture, the Labor Department’s proposed 
standards for the interstate recruitment 
of farm workers through the public 
employment agencies, the renewed em- 
phasis on the recruitment of local 
workers by those agencies, the pro- 
posed crew leader registration law, the 
new ICC migrant transportation regula- 
tions and ICC’s agreement to enforce 
them, and the migrant child-care funds 
made available through Secretary 
Flemming’s HEW to the States, all 
speak of this beginning. 

Congress, too, is showing growing 
awareness of the problem. Bills have 
been introduced on crew leader regis- 
tration, on minimum wages for agri- 
culture, on loans for migrant housing, 
and on child labor in agriculture. The 
Senate Labor Committee has author- 
ized a special subcommittee on mi- 
grants, under Senator Harrison Wil- 
liams, now holding hearings through- 
out the country. 

Most action so far in these United 
States has been taken by the States 
themselves. The several states, what 
have they done? For 30 or more years 
this problem of migrant labor has con- 
fronted our states. Heartening progress 
has been made in a handful of states. 
These few stand out like islands of hu- 
manity in a sea of callous indifference. 
But taken together, the states’ prog- 
ress can be put in a thimble with room 
to spare. Dilapidated trucks, with over- 
turned baskets for seats, are still trav- 
eling the roads, today and tonight, and 
will be still traveling the roads tomor- 
row. Babies will still be given soft 
drinks purchased at filling stations to 
quiet them. American workers will 
sleep tonight in abandoned barns and 
chicken houses. 

I am sure if this problem is going 
to be solved in our lifetime, the Fed- 
eral Government is going to have to 
assume the predominant responsibility 
for its solution. It has avoided that re- 
sponsibility so far. It can duck it no 
longer. This is interstate commerce, 
HUMAN interstate commerce. 


We Lack Will 


The solutions are not hard to find. 
What we seem to lack is the will to 
apply those solutions. 

We have a chance in the upcoming 
session of Congress to hit this thing 
and hit it hard. Why could not the 
President in his State of the Union 
Message, and the Williams Subcommit- 
tee in their report, join together in rec- 
ommending to Congress an Omnibus 
Bill to wrap up in one package the 
essential actions the Federal Govern- 
ment must take to provide standards 
of decency for migrant farm workers 
in the United States? 


Federal Law Needed 


From our experience, limited pri- 
marily to the East Coast migrant 
stream, such a bill should include at 
least these 10 provisions: 


1. Federal Licensing of Crew Leaders 
and Farm Labor Contractors. 


2. Amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to Provide Minimum Wages for 
Farm Workers. 


3. Amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to Bar the Use of Young Children 
for Hire in Agriculture. 


4. Extend the Farm Housing Loan 
Program to Include Migrant Labor 
Camps. 


5. Establish an Interstate System of 
Highway Rest Stops for Migrants. 


6. Provide Federal Funds for a Fed- 
eral-State Relief Grant Program for 
Migrants. 


7. Supplement Existing Federal 
Grants to State Health and Welfare 
Programs to Expand These Programs 
to Include Migrants. 


8. Amend the Taft-Hartley Act to 
Provide Collective Bargaining Rights 
for Farm Workers. 


9. Authorize Full-Scale Investigation 
of the Program for the Importation of 
Alien Seasonal Farm Workers and Its 
Effect on Domestic Labor Supplies. 


10. Establishment of Federal Bureau 
of Migratory Labor. 


Community Responsibility 


Certainly if people profess to leader- 
ship in this migrant labor field, we owe 
the same responsibility to the Amer- 
ican community. It is our job to tell 
them what is really needed if this prob- 
lem is to be solved in our land in our 
lifetime. If the President and Senator 
Williams Sub-committee were to rec- 
ommend to Congress the passage of 
such a comprehensive Omnibus Mi- 
grant Labor Bill, then they and you 
and I could honestly say to Congress 
and the American People, “This meas- 
ure will go a long way toward solving 
the problem of migrant labor in the 
United States.” 


Some tacticians counsel that an 
Omnibus Bill is bad because the ene- 
mies of action can concentrate on fight- 
ing one bill. Our experience with piece- 
meal bills would indicate that the op- 
position to action has no trouble in 
concentrating their fire just as effec- 
tively when the problem is split up in 
little pieces. As a case in point, the 
House Sponsor of the Administration 
Crew Leader Bill was visited by a dele- 
gation from the Farm Bureau in his 
home district shortly after he intro- 
duced that bill, and he is now opposed 
to his own bill. 


It is high time we raised a standard 
to which men of goodwill could repair. 


—William L. Batt, Jr. 
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